Parliamentary Government in England
be a good minister; but not to be so acceptable does
probably mean that he is not likely to be an effective one.
It is not merely true, as the old Greek proverb has it, that
office shows the man; it is still more true that ability to
win the attention of the House is a proof of fitness, at
least in some degree, for power. It is a part of that art of
managing%men which is the pivot of leadership. It brings
out qualities by tests which go to the root of character. A
Government that is not subject to criticism may pick its
members as it will; any fool, as Napoleon said, can
govern in a state of siege. But a Government the members
of which are constantly under the fire of criticism, who
have before it to maintain the appearance of reasonable-
ness, to refrain from losing their tempers, to show
courtesy and restraint as their normal temper, who have
to recognize that there is a point at which neither rhetoric
nor reiteration is an answer to argument, a Government
schooled to this discipline is at least likely to keep itshead
in any but the gravest times.
Broadly, I think, it is true to say that the House
enables this kind of quality to be made available for
office through the kind of reputation it gives to its mem-
bers. No doubt it makes mistakes, but it does not often
make bad mistakes. Those whom it finds interesting or
persuasive are very likely to be interesting or persuasive;
and such men are moved to make the effort to display
these qualities because the rewards of their recognition in
our system are so obviously great. The House, in a wof d,
is able by its atmosphere to draw out the best from a man
of the qualities that are important for ruling in a party
system. That has been remarkably demonstrated in our
own time by Lord Baldwin. The qualities which gave
him his peculiar hold over the House were the qualities
that, a little later, gave him his peculiar hold over the
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